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“Mother and Teacher” 
Seventy Years After Leo XIII 


Pope John XXIII dated his encyclical, Mater Et Magis- 
tra (Mother and Teacher), May 15, 1961, seventy years 
after Leo XIII dated the now celebrated document Rerum 
Novarum (Of New Things), also called The Condition 
of Labor. It was issued to the world on July 14, 1961, 
and it is officially explained that in the interval, time 
was taken to arrange careful translations of the Latin 
text into various languages. 

Mother and Teacher is comprehensive. It codifies many 
of the social principles or teachings of the Roman Catholic 
Church and also undoubtedly clarifies and amplifies Papal 
views on some newer issues such as technical assistance 
to the less developed nations, public property, and socializa- 
tion. It contains a thorough discussion of agriculture, 
which Leo XIII and Pius XI considered less directly, 
and also includes four specific references of approval to 
cooperative economic enterprise. 

In a statement at a public audience on July 15, the 
Pope spoke, according to press reports, in an informal 
way said to be characteristic of the man, that Jesus had 
taught not only of the soul of man but also of the body 
and the world, that the encyclical was written to “meet 
the needs of the world,” that the law of God must be 
re-explained and re-applied to changing conditions. The 
Roman Pontiff is observed to be able to become en rapport 
with the people, and it is reported not to be unusual for 
a peasant woman, during a public audience, to exclaim, 
“He is one of us.” 
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References to Previous Popes 


John XXIII in this encyclical refers to Leo’s encyclical, 
On the Condition of Labor, as “immortal”; as having 
enunciated “the principles according to which the ques- 
tion of the worker could be settled in a Christian manner” ; 
but also as an action “not without hazard, because while 
some alleged that the Church, face to face with the social 
question, should confine herself to preaching resignation 
to the poor and to exhorting the rich to generosity, Leo 
XIII did not hesitate to proclaim and defend the legiti- 
mate rights of the worker.” 

Pius XI’s Quadragesimo Anno, issued in 1931, 40 years 
after Leo, known also as Reconstructing the Social Order, 
emphasized, among other things, the value of the self- 
organization of economic groups, of public authority “pro- 
moting the common good of all,” and of international eco- 
nomic cooperation. 

Pius XII developed social doctrine, observes John 
XXIII, particularly in a Radio Message, Pentecost 1941, 
which marked the 50th anniversary of Leo’s letter by 
stressing right use of material goods, labor arrangements, 
and the rights and welfare of the family. All three prede- 
cessors declared private property to be a natural right, with 
social aspects and functions, and the present Pope reiter- 
ates their concepts. 

Pope John XXIII then considers private initiative and 
the intervention of public authority in economics. The 
role of the state is “subsidiary” to that of private initia- 
tive, but the public authorities now perform numerous 
functions, and the task is to find for them “suitable struc- 
tures, tasks, means, and methods.” There cannot be “a 
well-ordered and fruitful society” without harmonious 
cooperation between private economic institutions and 
public authorities. 


Socialization 


“One of the typical aspects which characterize our epoch 
is socialization,’ states the encyclical, “understood as 
the progressive multiplication of relations in society, with 
different forms of life and activity, and juridical institu- 
tionalization.” “Socialization is, at one and the same 
time, an effect and a cause of growing intervention of 
the public authorities in even the most crucial mat- 
ters. ... ” It is also the “fruit and expression of a 
natural tendency . . . to join together to attain objectives 
which are beyond the capacity and means at the disposal 
of single individuals.” 

“Socialization, so understood, brings many advantages,” 
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and makes possible “the satisfaction of many personal 
rights. ...” It also makes for legal control over human 
relations and “restricts the range of the individual. ...” 
Does socialization reduce men to automatons? The Pope 
answers negatively. It is a creation of men, who may work 
in a responsible way for economic and social develop- 
ment. [This section has been construed by some observ- 
ers to be a general approval of “the welfare state.” ] 


Labor 


Remuneration for work “cannot be left entirely to the 
laws of the market,” cannot be fixed arbitrarily, but should 
“rather be determined according to justice and equity.” 
“Workers should be paid a wage which allows them to 
live a truly human life and to face up with dignity to 
their family responsibilities . . . ,” qualified by the “eco- 
nomic state of the enterprise.” 

The wealth of a people is also dependent on distribu- 
tion of goods and services “according to justice, as a guar- 
antee of the personal development of the members of 
society... .” 

It is “desirable” that workers “be able to participate in 
the ownership of the enterorise itself... .” 

For artisans and craftsmen it is “appropriate to under- 
score the importance of the . . . cooperative enterprises.” 

The encyclical expre:ses “heartfelt appreciation to the 
International Labor Organization. ... ” 


Public Property 


As before noted, the encyclical declares the traditional 
Catholic dectrine that “the right of private ownership of 
goods, of productive goods inclusively, has a permanent 
validity, precisely because it is a natural right... .” It 
also reiterates the teaching in favor of the wide diffusion 
of the private ownership. 

A relatively lengthy statement on private property 
is followed by a succinct section on “public property.” 
The state may lawfully possess as property productive 
goods especially when there is an opportunity too great to 
be left to private individuals. But just as in considera- 
tion of the role of public and private economic initiative, 
the Pope regards public property as “subsidiary” to private. 
The state should not extend ownership “except where 
motives of evident and real necessity of the common good 
require it,” and never for the purpose of reducing or 
abolishing private property. Further, public property 
should be subject to “wise and constant inspection... .” 


Agriculture 


Farming is called a “depressed sector” of the economies 
of the world. Rural communities should be provided with 
public and social services equal to those of urban areas, 
and rural people should have access to social insurance 
systems. 

Farming enterprises of family size require economic 
conditions which can assure sufficient income for living 
in decent comfort. To this end, farmers require adequate 
technical education. “But it is also indispensable,” the 
Pontiff writes, that they form “a flourishing system of 
cooperative undertakings. ...” Farmers must organize 
themselves, if they would have an effective voice in public 
affairs. 

“At this point,” the Pope states, “it is with pleasure that 
we express our satisfaction with our sons in various parts 
of the world who are actively engaged in cooperatives, 
in professional groups, and in worker movements, with 
a view to raising the economic and social standards of 
rural workers.” 


Land and Population 


“There are not a few countries where gross dispropor- 
tion between land and population exists.” This calls for 
“Christian brotherhood . . . among the peoples of the 
world” and broad international “cooperation which per- 
mits and encourages the movement of goods, capital, and 
men....'’ Appreciation is expressed for the “highly bene- 
ficial work” of the Food and Agriculture Organization, 
The Pontiff declares the traditional opposition to birth 
control, which offends the moral order of God, and asks 
for renewed scientific and technical effort on the part of 
man to “deepen and extend his dominion over nature.” 


Cooperation ona World Scale 


There are now “world dimensions of every important 
human problem.” There should be effective action to bring 
equality to and encourage advancement of under-developed 
regions. This assistance should be carried on without the 
development of a new colonialism. The Pope approves 
“scientific, technical, and financial cooperation” between 
the developed and the less developed nations, on the re- 
quest of the latter, and with due respect for the special 
characteristics of the latter. 


Quotations are from the unofficial English translation 
released in Rome, July 14, 1961. Earlier references to 
encyclicals and pronouncements of the Popes are found 
in this Service, March 18, 1961, and June 24, 1961. In 
the issue of March 18, 1961, Protestant and Jewish pro- 
nouncements are also discussed. 

The National Catholic Welfare Conference, 1312 Mas- 
sachusetts Ave., N. W., Washington 5, D. C., will publish 
Mother and Teacher at 20 cents a copy. 


The Authority of the Church 


Pope Pius XI in the Encyclical on Social Reconstruc- 
tion (Quadragesimo Anno), issued May 15, 1931, wrote 
in the opening paragraphs: “But before proceeding to 
discuss these problems, We lay down the principles long 
since clearly established by Leo XIII, that it is Our right 
and Our duty to deal authoritatively with social and 
economic problems. It is not, of course, the office of 
the Church to lead men to transient and perishable happi- 
ness only, but to that which is eternal. Indeed, ‘the 
Church believes that it would be wrong for her to inter- 
fere without just cause in such earthly concerns.’ [ Encycli- 
cal, December 23, 1922.] But she never can relinquish 
her God-given task of interposing her authority, not indeed 
in technical matters, for which she has neither the equip- 
ment nor the mission, but in all those that have a bear- 
ing on moral conduct. For the deposit of truth entrusted 
to Us by God, and Our weighty office of propagating, 
interpreting and urging in season and out of season the 
entire moral law, demand that both social and economic 
questions be brought within Our supreme jurisdiction, 
in so far as they refer to moral issues... .” (Official 
Vatican text, published in U. S. A. by Daughters of St. 
Paul, Apostolate of the Press, Derby, N. Y.) 


“The Rise of Chronic Unemployment” 


The United States must “face up to the fact” that the 
increase in chronic unemployment in this country “is too 
persistent to be ignored,” the National Planning Associa- 
tion, 1606 New Hampshire Ave., N. W., Washington 9, 
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D. C., asserts in a Statement, “The Rise of Chronic Un- 
employment” (1961). Such unemployment has increased 
even at the peak of our recent business cycles, the State- 
ment says, from less than a half million persons in the 
3rd quarter of 1953 to about 2 million persons in the Ist 
quarter of 1960. 

While it recognizes that “the most effective remedy 
for all economic maladjustments causing structural or 
chronic unemployment is a healthy rate of economic 
growth,” the Association urges the adoption of separate 
measures to combat this specific problem in addition to 
policies promoting over-all growth. 

“It is a sobering fact,” the Statement declares, “that 
the recovery periods over the last ten years, far from 
solving the problems of chronic or structural unemploy- 
ment, have mainly succeeded in masking its extent and 
seriousness.” “Reduction of unemployment and under- 
employment within 12 months to 4 per cent of the labor 
force (seasonally adjusted) would require the creation 
of about 7 million new job opportunities,” the Statement 
continues. 

The NPA Joint Statement was signed by 66 members 
of the Association's Board of Trustees and its Standing 
Committees on Agriculture, Business, Labor, and Interna- 
tional Policy. Ten members appended footnotes to the 
Statement. 

Chronic unemployment, the signers point out, is dis- 
tinct from “cyclical” unemployment “caused by down- 
ward movements in aggregate demand” and “frictional” 
unemployment because of “those innumerable short-term 
or seasonal shifts and decisions by both employers and 
workers” characteristic of any free economy. The chronic 
or structural type of unemployment is caused by factors 
that are more deep-seated in character—inadequate growth, 
technological developments, changes in locational factors 
of production, changes in the international economic struc- 
ture, and discrimination against age and racial groups 
“practiced by some employers and in some cases by 
unions.” 

The outlook is for a centinued rise in chronic unem- 
ployment, particularly in view of “the threat of techno- 
logical unemployment resulting from automation and 
similar techniques.” “With average productivity gains and 
no substantial changes in the work week, present output,” 
the Association estimates, “could be produced with about 
1.8 million” fewer workers by next year. 

In addition to this number, by March 1962 the economy 
would have to provide jobs for another 5,100,000 to 5,- 
600,000 workers to achieve “reasonably full employment,” 
the Association points out. This figure is based on a net 
influx into the labor force of over a million new workers; 
full-time employment for over a million part-time workers 
who would prefer additional work, plus a million new jobs 
for underemployed marginal farmers; and jobs for the 
present 4,900,000 fully unemployed persons. The absorp- 
tion of 7 million workers into the economy would still 
leave 4 per cent unemployment—or about 3 million unem- 
ployed persons. 

To reduce the immediate and long-term impacts of 
chronic unemployment on those who now bear the brunt 
of it, the NPA calls for government policies to aid particu- 
lar groups of workers and chronically depressed areas. 

Among immediate steps that are necessary because even 
the “best combination of policies cannot be expected to 
remove all persistent unemployment,” it is urged that 
unemployment insurance benefits be improved “by adopt- 
ing nation-wide minimum standards including provisions 
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for longer benefit periods than are provided by the exist- 
ing state laws.” 

The Statement also urges: establishment of a Youth 
Conservation Corps; reform of high school curricula to 
place greater emphasis on vocational training for those 
who would otherwise drop out of school ; tax deductability 
for individual expenses for continued education after 
school and for all vocational training ; alleviating the prob- 
lem of underemployment by extending fringe benefits— 
vacations, insurance, and pensions—to part-time workers 
on a proportionate basis with full-time employees. 

In conclusion the Association emphasizes that “all the 
measures recommended in this Statement can be truly 
successful in meeting the chronic unemployment problem 
only if additional job opportunities are created by an 
adequate rate of growth.” The recommended measures 
would not only “mitigate social hardship but also would 
to some extent contribute to the support of a more ade- 
quate and more evenly distributed economic growth and 
to the reduction of unemployment as a whole. These pro- 
posals therefore are to be regarded as an essential part 
of a comprehensive program for economic progress and 
betterment.” 


“Economic Issues of the 1960's” 


Alvin Hansen is an economist who is convinced that 
the federal government is the source of a large portion of 
the motive power of the economy, and he develops this 
as well as many other ideas in the book, Ecenomic Issues 
of the 1960’s (New York, McGraw-Hill Book Company, 
1960. $7.50). He has written not a text book or a techni- 
cal treatise, but a “handbook,” designed for students in 
adult education as well as in the colleges and for the lay- 
man interested in economics. “Economic ideas,” writes 
Seymour Harris in the Introduction, “are unproductive 
if they do not spread beyond the world of scholars.” 
Messrs. Harris and Hansen teach economics at Harvard 
University. 

Inflation, growth, automation, the dual economy, the 
relation of the developed and the underdeveloped nations, 
the rise of urbanization, the cycles in economic activity, 


and the public debt are the main issues considered in this 
Handbook. 

“A far greater role of government” than in the past, 
and a “much larger volume of public investment” are 
recommended. The author favors a low long-term rate of 
interest and a Federal Reserve Board playing a much 
more vigorous role than in recent years in support of the 
government securities market. But he writes plainly that 
“there are no easy answers,” while pleading that “rigid 
formulas will not do.” “We are afraid of ourselves,” he 
also writes; “we hesitate to use the vast powers of our 
own democratic government for growth and expansion. 


In our dual economy, Professor Hansen sees the role 
of private enterprise as “primarily that of producing a 
rich and varied supply of material goods.” But just as 
private enterprise does best “in the material-goods 
sector,” so government seems best to satisfy our cultural 
needs. “The role of government will increasingly be that 
of providing a wide range of services—those services that 
we have come to associate with the welfare state—social 
security, health, housing, education, recreation and cul- 
tural programs, and community projects.” 


_ The further we move into the welfare state, the more 
significant will become “sales taxes,” or the purchase taxes, 
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as the British call them, thinks Professor Hansen. 

“Despite opposition,’ he writes, “we are nonetheless 
moving, though at an uneven pace, more and more toward 
the welfare state.” 

The public should be represented at all important tables 
for collective bargaining; there should be a considerable 
number of “federally financed college and university 
scholarships” ; the President of the United States should 
have a “Council of Social Values” as well as the present 
Council of Economic Advisers; these and many other 
policies and programs are clearly advocated and developed. 


[For a related discussion see the review of Gunnar 
Myrdal’s Beyond the Welfare State (Yale University 
Press, 1960), in this Service, March 4, 1961.] 


On the Welfare State 


“The real argument is not government intervention in 
the economy, but its extent,” reads an editorial note pre- 
ceding an article, “‘Welfare State-—A Debate That 
Isn’t,” by Sidney Hook, Chairman, Department of Phi- 
losophy, New York University, in The New York Times 
Magazine, New York, November 27, 1960. 


A few paragraphs that sum up much of the discussion 
follow : 


‘The basic outlook or commitment of the welfare state 
is more or less adequately expressed in the complex propo- 
sition that it is the responsibility of the government to 
adopt measures that tend to produce and sustain full 
employment and, in its absence, to offer some insurance 
against unemployment ; to coordinate policies to strengthen 
the economy ; to provide economic security for the ill, the 
aged and dependent; to establish minimum standards of 
compensation and working conditions which are a func- 
tion of the productive capacity of the country and of our 
conception of a decent and civilized mode of existence ; 
to protect and insure the health of its citizens against 
the hazards of accident and disease ; to encourage all local 
efforts to extend and improve the quality and the quantity 
of education; and to foster, wherever private enterprise 
fails, the social, economic and educational conditions that 
make for equality of opportunity. . 


“The legislation that sought to provide for economic 
security in its various forms was not planned. It did not 
flow from any doctrinaire theory. Unlike socialism, it 
showed no hostility to the profit motive. On the con- 
trary, it appealed to the profit motive and avoided the 
name of socialism like the very plague. It was undertaken 
as an ad hoc measure to meet a temporary emergency— 
but few things are more lasting than the ‘temporary.’ 

“What explains the wide popular support enjoyed by the 
philosophy behind the welfare state? No simple answer 
can be found. To begin with, we must list a vague yet 
real sense of solidarity with our fellows and a desire to 
mitigate the sufferings of those not responsible for their 
own plight. 

“These sentiments are nurtured by the age-old religious 
feeling that ‘we are all members one of another’ and that 
but for the grace of God, or nature or chance, we might 
be in the shoes of those less fortunate than ourselves. 

“Support for the welfare state, however, is not derived 
merely from sentiment. Anybody who takes seriously the 
ideal of ‘equality of opportunity’ finds himself committed 
to programs of social change through legislation which 
will restore equality of opportunity where it is missing 
or enstate it where it has been absent.” 


“Buy Now, Pay Later” 


“The American consumer who buys on credit is often 
being abused and deceived and in some cases outrageously 
swindled.” This is the thesis of the book, title above, by 
Hillel Black (New York, William Morrow Co., 1961. 
$3.95). Senator Paul H. Douglas, of Illinois, formerly a 
professor of economics at the University of Chicago, writes 
an Introduction calling the book “a most illuminating and 
informative account of current consumer credit practices,” 
one that unravels “for the average American consumer 
some of the intricacies of this modern credit Wonderland.” 

Considerable attention is paid to the various current 
practices that prevent the ordinary consumer from learni 
the actual amount of or rate of interest being paid. The 
practice of credit unions of figuring interest on the unpaid 
monthly balance is commended. 


Developments in Housing the Elderly 


About 100,000 people aged 65 and over are presently 
living in low-rent public housing administered by about 
1,000 local housing authorities in cities throughout the 
nation, the Public Housing Administration, Washington 
25, D. C., reports. There has never been an age require- 
ment for families seeking admission to low-rent public 
housing. And since the passage of an amendment to the 
U. S. Housing Act in 1956, single, elderly persons of low 
income are eligible to apply for low-rent occupancy. An 
amendment in 1959 provided that single persons who have 
reached retirement age under the Social Security Act 
(now age 62 for men and for women) are to be consid- 
ered eligible for occupancy of a low-rent unit. 


Between 1956 and 1960, 681 dwelling units designed 
specifically for elderly people had been completed. In 
1960, 161 low-rent developments were on the drawing 
boards or under construction, with over 11,600 units ar- 
ranged for elderly people. A few of these developments 
are wholly for the use of elderly persons. Normally, the 
units for the elderly are parts of larger developments. 

In 1960 there were in the public housing units 62,000 
families whose head was 65 years of age or older. Of 
this number, about 23,000 were single, elderly persons. 
Local housing authorities are authorized to give a first 
preference to the admission of single and multi-member 
elderly families to low-rent public housing suitable to their 
needs. 

Somerville, Mass., is the first city in the U. S. to 
have a public development solely and specifically designed 
for the elderly under the 1956 Housing Act. The city 
has some 100,000 people, with about 15,000 elderly per- 
sons, of whom some 2,200 receive old age assistance. The 
Housing Authority designed and built the Highland Gar- 
dens Apartments, for which the Authority receives from 
tenants a minimum monthly rental of $33 per unit. The 
Authority received 500 applications for the 42 available 
units. Practically all the applicants selected for tenancy 
had been living in sub-standard private housing. 


Three Groups of Farms 


“A close look at agriculture . . . shows that there are 
three distinct categories as defined by the Census,” says a 
statement formulated by Walter A. Lloyd of the Informa- 
tion Programs Division, Federal Extension Service, U. S. 
Department of Agriculture, Washington 25, D. C., after 
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discussing various facets of the “farm problem” with 
Richard G. Ford and Edmond P. Callahan of the Division 
of Agriculture Economics Program, USDA. The three 
categories may be stated as follows: 

“First group: successful farms, classes I, II, and III 
(gross farm sales of $5,000 annually or more)—these one 
and a quarter million farms—(27 per cent of total produce 
79 per cent of market sales) are of sufficient size to pro- 
vide a good level of living. 

“Second group: Low income farms—Classes IV, V, and 
VI (gross sales up to $5,000)—these two million plus 
farms ... (43 per cent of total produce 19 per cent of 
market sales) are subsistence and commercial farms that 
produce too little, regardless of the price, to provide a 
generally acceptable level of living. 

“Third group: Part-time farms, rural residents, etc. 
These one and a half million . . . farms (30 per cent of 
total produce only 2 per cent of market sales) although 
in rural areas are outside the main stream of our agri- 
culture. 

“Any set of policies or legislation designed to alleviate 
the immediate or conscious problems in one group may 
have little effect on others... . 

“Rural birth rates are such that a large proportion of 
those who are born on farms will not be able to remain 
there. Studies in the Department and elsewhere show 
that only about 15 per cent of our farm youth will have 
an opportunity to become farmers on farms of sufficient 
size to provide an adequate and generally acceptable level 
of living . .. ” in terms of life on farms with gross sales 
of $5,000 and up per farm. 

“What is to become of the remaining 85 per cent of 
our farm youths? Where will they work? What occupa- 
tions will they enter? What training will they need in 
order to qualify for the type of jobs that will provide 
them with an adequate level of living? ... 

“As our farm population continues to decline . . . the 
urgency for providing fuller educational and training op- 
portunities for rural youth becomes increasingly acute. 
In addition to non-farm opportunities, the business and 
industrial side of our agriculture is offering many oppor- 
tunities for energetic, well-trained young people. .. . 

“The so-called farm peoblem is complex. Basically it is 
a human problem. Education is the key factor in the re- 
conversion of human and other resources in our agricul- 
ture to meet the needs of the 1960's and the years ahead.” 


Report from Black Sheep Retreat, Texas 


Fifteen years ago Stanley Walker, then city editor of 
the New York Herald Tribune, paid, he asserts, $2.25 in 
New York for a breakfast worth 50 cents. [Today he 
would probably pay $3.35 for a breakfast worth 45 cents.] 
In the New York Herald Tribune, February 26, 1961, he 
records that he then decided to desert New York and “ac- 
quired a small run-down ranch in central Texas.” His 
wife, descended from a well-known New England family, 
was “enthusiastic.” 

They have worked hard. Mr. Walker has bought three 
new suits in 15 years. They now own a pick-up truck, a 
cheap automobile, but no private plane, no swimming pool, 
no monstrous barbeque pit, and no television set. 

“Somehow,” he writes, “the place prospered, and it is 
so beautiful, when the season is right, that people drive for 
many miles to see what we have done.” He accepted no 
government aid of any kind, he writes, and he owes no 
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se anything. He also bought nothing on an installment 
plan. 

He serves this notice on New York and the world: He 
plans to continue to manage his affairs in a manner which 
Grover Cleveland would have approved. Also: “We are 
going to go right on eating our own beef, pork, lamb, 
venison, chicken, turkey, duck, squab, quail, dove, shrimp, 
and trout... .” 


The Negro American Labor Council 


The Negro American Labor Council, 217 West 125th 
St., New York 27, was formed at a meeting in Detroit, 
May, 1960. In July, 1959, more than 75 Negro trade union 
leaders met in New York to consider the need for a 
national organization dedicated to the interests of Negro 
trade unionists in a highly complex, modern trade union 
movement. It is estimated that 1,500,000 Negroes are 
members of trade unions in the United States. These 
Negro trade union leaders felt that there were many spe- 
cial problems facing Negro trade unionists, and that the 
time had come to “create a national organization that could 
serve as a Clearing house for these problems.” Equally 
important, they believed, was “the need to establish strong 
lines of communication among Negro trade unionists 
throughout the country as well as within . . . Negro com- 
munities.” 

“The Negro American Labor Council,” reads one of its 
announcements, “is dedicated to the furtherance of the 
total trade union movement. It seeks a strong, militant, 
trade union movement dedicated to the democratic wel- 
fare of all members regardless of race, creed, or color. It 
will seek to work closely with the trade union movement 
in a consideration of many of the problems faced by 
Negro workers, but [will be] independent of the control 
or domination of any union or segment of the labor move- 
ment.” 

A. Philip Randolph, president of the Brotherhood of 
Sleeping Car Porters, is president of the Negro American 
Labor Council. Mr. Randolph is also a vice-president of 
AFL-CIO. The annual membership fee for individuals 
is $4.00 per year. The Council reported 9,000 members 
in 1961. 


Among the Purposes 

A statment of the “general purposes and program of 
the Negro American Labor Council” includes the follow- 
ing: 

“To seek the removal of all discriminatory bars against 
Negroes in unions. 

“To seek equality of opportunity in employment through- 
out your community. 

“To seek the full and total integration of the Negro 
in the trade union movement through a greater awareness 
of these problems by all trade unionists. 

“To interpret the economic and political aims of the 
trade union movement to the broad Negro community. 

“To encourage more active community leadership on 
the part of Negro trade unionists in the general Negro 
community... . 

“To pursue this general program the Council will seek 
the active support of all Negro trade unionists who are 
not members of the Communist Party.” 

At the meeting of the Executive Council of AFL-CIO, 
held in February, 1961, the Council adopted a resolution 
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calling on all constituent unions to eliminate segregated 
local units, which “exist in violation of the AFL-CIO 
constitution,” but did not set a time limit. The resolution 
also commended labor for steps already taken to promote 
equality of opportunity, but stated that unions “do not 
control the basic hiring practices of management.” The 
federal government was called upon to act vigorously for 
non-discrimination. Press reports of the meeting indicate 
that A. Philip Randolph was critical of the pace at which 
both many locals and the AFL-CIO were moving toward 
removal of segregation, while George Meany, president 
of AFL-CIO, defended the organization’s record. [There 
are reports to the effect that the main segregation is that 
in printing, construction, and railroad industries and 
unions. | 


Southern Historians Interpret Southerners 


The conflicts that have been so much a part of southern 
experience have occurred, we insist, between Southerners 
and within Southerners, as much as between North and 
South. Viewed in this light, southern history is essen- 
tially tragic.” Thus writes Charles Grier Sellers, ]r., intro- 
ducing the essays of nine historians, all born in the South, 
in the book, The Southerner as American (Chapel Hill, 
N. C., The University of North Carolina Press, 1960. 
$5.00). 

The several tragedies are summed up by Professor Sell- 
ers, who studied at the University of North Carolina and 
now teaches history at the University of California, Ber- 
keley. The tragedy of the Old South, he writes, was that 
of a “people who believed themselves compelled to defend 
a ‘peculiar institution’ that was at war with their own deep- 
est values, and who as a consequence drove themselves 
down the suicidal road to Appomattox.” Then the New 
South, failing to understand the tragedy of the Old, 
“sought emotional balm in the sentimental myth of the 
Lost Cause,” resulting in a mythical social ideal that 
“Southerners had not really accepted in the heyday of 
secession.” A most distinguished Southerner, Walter 
Hines Page, is quoted as saying that the confederate myth 
chained southern loyalties “ ‘not to living ideas, but to. . . 
distorted traditions.’” Mr. Page went on to say that the 
ex-Confederates “ ‘unwittingly did us a greater hurt than 
the war itself.’” 

Page expounded the idea, and encouraged a movement 
that the South should be made over “in the northern 
image, through industrialization, education, and public 
health.”” The result of this movement is a modern dilemma, 
in words of Professor Sellers: “Is the South fated simply 
to reproduce in a sunnier latitude the urban mass society 
of the Northeast, while manifesting its Southernism only 
by last-ditch resistance along the crumbling segregation 
line?” 

“Must Southerners of the 1960’s repeat, on a meaner 
scale and under less extenuating circumstances, the mis- 
takes of a century before? ... Will the Appomattox cen- 
tennial find them once again overborne by superior force, 
once again returning sorely to a larger society, their re- 
gional heritage further eroded by the incessitudes of their 
struggle for a cause which they themselves could not be- 
lieve altogether just.” 

Among the contributions is one on “The Negro as 
Southerner and American,” by L. D. Reddick, who studied 
at Fisk, and is now chairman of the history department 
at Alabama State College. “The Negro in the South,” he 
writes, “is a study in attachment and alienation.” Also, 


“because the South for so long has denied the Negro his 
essential manhood, he has become, in a sense, a sort of 
anti-Southerner.” This has been accompanied by the 
growth of a “positive national outlook” on the part of 
Negroes. He looks to national movements and forces 
for betterment of his position—to such as Franklin Roose. 
velt’s New Deal and national legislation on civil rights, 
“But the national necessity,” he reminds, “now demands 
an integrated American society, South as well as North.” 


“Living Bill of Rights” 


A book stating “a philosophy or point of view concern- 
ing the bill of rights ... , written in the manner of articles 
of faith” has come from the pen of a philosopher-jurist, 
William O. Douglas, an associate justice of the Supreme 
Court of the United States (4A Living Bill of Rights. 
Garden City, N. Y., Doubleday and Company, 1961. 
$1.50). This volume of both depth and breadth is dedi- 
cated to the high school students of the nation. 

There is “little controversy,” Mr. Justice Douglas notes, 
“over what provisions of the Constitution protect indi- 
vidual liberty.” “When it comes, however, to determine 
their meaning and how far they go in shielding the indi- 
vidual from governmental action, spirited controversies 
arise.” 

“The United States, we say, stands for freedom. But 
just what is this freedom and how is it expressed in our 
daily lives ?” 

“Tn our Constitution,” he goes on, “we embodied a con- 
tinuing determination to live and to govern ourselves free 
of domestic as well as foreign tyrants. For that reason 
the Constitution is not a dusty, obsolete historical docu- 
ment. It is the heart of our life as a nation—even if we 
sometimes take it as much for granted as the air we 
breathe. It is a constant reminder of George Washington’s 
statement, ‘Government is like fire—a dangerous servant— 
a fearful master.’ 

Mr. Douglas quotes in full the first ten amendments to 
the Constitution, adding that “in common understanding” 
six provisions of four other amendments (13th, 14th, 15th, 
19th) also include “guarantees of individual rights.” 

“Taken together,” he asserts, “these various guaran- 
tees of individual rights proclaim that we the people have 
rights which Presidents and governors, Congress and 
state legislatures, federal and local agencies, state and 
federal judges, must respect.” Some of the language of 
the first ten amendments may seem archaic to modern 
minds, but Mr. Douglas insists that “the rights of free 
speech, free press, free religion, and free assembly” and 
“the principle of civilian ascendency over the military” 
are “obviously of fundamental importance.” 

No system of government, including, of course, the 
American system, is perfect, but when public officials 
or agencies do not respect individual rights “the judgments 
of courts require adherence to them.” 

Among many considerations of the “basic freedoms,” 
Mr. Douglas mentions that “courts have gone far to pro- 
tect literature against charges of obscenity.” “A book must 
be judged as a whole, not by the separate livid passages 
in it.” (Roth v. United States.) He agrees with Benjamin 
Franklin that loyalty oaths are “ ‘the last resort of liars.’” 
Legislative committees have at times conducted investiga- 
tions unfairly, he states. Mr. Douglas refers to William 
Uphaus as “a dedicated religious man who believed it 
was none of the government’s business with whom he had 
discussions.” 
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“A wall of separation is erected between church and 
state,” Mr. Douglas believes, not because of hostility to 
religion but because “of a deep conviction that religious 
beliefs, like other ideas, can best flourish under a system 
in which government does not interfere either by support- 
ing or discouraging any particular belief.” 

Discriminations against Negroes and Orientals are also 
thoroughly treated. “The only safeguard for each of us 
lies in full enforcement of the constitutional command of 
equality under the law for all.” 

“Men of goodwill” often engage in activities that in- 
volve “an impairment of liberty,” Mr. Douglas writes. 
Among these are zealous police officers and prosecutors. 
He quotes with disapproval a member of Congress who 
would drive from government service “hundreds of left- 
wingers and radicals who do not believe in our system of 
private enterprise.” “Indeed, it is precisely the unpopular 
views, the minority views, which we need to hear.” 

Finally, “our liberties will rest on a secure foundation 
only if the principles of the Bill of Rights are fully ac- 
cepted in our communities.” Mr. Douglas’ essay is “up-to- 
date’”—he observes that a good many Roman Catholics in 
Puerto Rico evidently believed in the separation of church 
and state, judging by their voting in the elections of 1960! 


What Makes for Political Stability? 


“The explanation for . . . political miracle in England 
and the United States is to be found in the strength of 
local parish and township government and in the represen- 
tative and federative principles which they imposed—in 
fact even if not always in law. Self-government in little 
places has provided England and the United States with 
the habits that have sustained political stability and in- 
stitutional plasticity at the same time.” 

Thus writes Frank Tannenbaum, professor of Latin 
American history at Columbia University, in a paper en- 
titled, “On Political Stability,” in Political Science Quar- 
terly, New York, June, 1960. 

Professor Tannenbaum contrasts the situation in Eng- 
land and the United States to that in France prior to 
the Revolution of the late 18th Century and that in 
Russia under che Tsars. 

“Enduring political power needs to be built upon the 
locality as the prime unit.” What matters is “that the shires 
and boroughs are competent to assert their views and 
maintain them through their own chosen leaders. If the 
locality is not strong enough to maintain its leaders against 
the King, the central government, or the dominant party, 
it has no political influence in the end. That is the sub- 
stance of political power.” 

In the United States “power is now and has long been 
in the hands of the local political machine. It is the local 
Republican or Democratic machines in their different 
cities, counties, and townships that decide who the mem- 
bers of Congress are to be, and whom they will nominate 
for the presidency. .. . If the President is to have a peace- 
ful administration he must conciliate the local machine.” 

“American democracy .. . has muddled and confused 
the political scene. By the same token it has given... 
{us] strength and vitality.” 

“Political freedom requires the existence of a multiplic- 
ity of groups contradictory and overlapping in their activi- 
ties, having their ‘constitution’ or their common law, 
playing a special role in the life of their members and 
enjoying a unique loyalty from those encompassed within 
their fold. The group may be a church, a college, a guild, 
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a township. Each of these endows its associates with 
separate privileges, rights, and duties. The aspiration 
of the bureaucratic servant of the centralized state for 
uniformity is a yearning for heavenly peace, the peace 
after death. If the freedom and vitality which men find 
only in some group are denied them, they cease to have 
a political life. They have nothing to detend, protect, or 
promote and have no source of strength with which to do 
it. Politically, man can stand inside of some special inter- 
est—a music school, a university, a trade union, a corpora- 
tion, a religious fellowship. If he is denied this group, 
he can no longer promote either a special or a general 
interest ; he no longer has any political influence.” 


Moral Struggles Regarding Nuclear Policy 


“T learned that certain types of policy decisions can be 
arrived at only after one has undergone a rather uncom- 
fortable moral struggle,” wrote the late Thomas E. Mur- 
ray of his seven years as a member of the Atomic Energy 
Commission of the United States in the book, Nuclear 
Policy for War and Peace (Cleveland and New York, 
The World Publishing Company, 1960. $4.00). 


“Men may quite sincerely disagree over precisely what 
constitutes moral action in this or that set of circumstances, 
especially when the issues involved are complex,” he goes 
on. “But the fact of disagreement does not absolve us 
from the obligation to analyze basic public policies in a 
moral light. In the realm of nuclear energy affairs, where 
right and wrong policies can be fraught with incalculable 
consequences for mankind, I am not so deeply disturbed 
by the inability of statesmen to reach perfect agreement 
over what is moral policy and what is not. What profound- 
ly disturbs me is the appalling indifference of many per- 
sons in responsible positions to the moral aspects of public 
policy questions. .. . They say, there is little point in need- 
lessly complicating already complex questions by intrud- 
ing the extraneous issue of morality.” 

Thus he rejects the notion that the “central fact of our 
time—the one fact to which everything else must be re- 
ferred in order to be placed in its proper perspective— 
is the technological-economic competition between two 
hostile social systems.” That struggle is in the first in- 
stance moral and spiritual. 

Mr. Murray also finds few citizens engaging in discus- 
sion of the great issues involved, remarking that, among 
lay people, probably only the members of the Joint Com- 
mittee on Atomic Energy of Congress are informed con- 
cerning most of the issues. 


Mr. Murray outlines his ideas of the steps necessary for 
disarmament. He recommends that a distinction be made 
between large and small weapons—of the large we already 
may possess too many, of the small too few. He does 
not favor the abandonment of all testing—he would have 
the U. S. engage in testing underground and in outer 
space. The promise in the peaceful use of atomic energy 
is discussed, also the issue of public versus private power 
from atomic energy. 


“Perspectives on Peace, 1910-1960” 


An international group of statesmen and scholars has 
been asked by the Carnegie Endowment for International 
Peace, for observance of its 50th anniversary, to prepare 
“contributions around their experiences, and to reassess 
the premises, assumptions, and judgments upon which 
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their approaches have been based.” The 12 essays received 
appear in a book, title above (London, Stevens and Sons, 
Ltd., 1960. 21 shillings, net). 

In the Preface, Joseph E. Johnson, president of the En- 
dowment, writes that a “look back over the past five 
decades permitted no self-congratulatory recording of 
progress made in fulfillment of a mandate to hasten the 
abolition of international war, the foulest blot on our 
civilization.” “A glance ahead found no early prospects 
for a permanent peace... . ” 

“Peace,” he goes on, “is now seen to have lost its once- 
clear boundaries: no longer simply the reverse of armed 
conflict, it has become more subtle, more varied in its 
manifestations, more intricate in the problems it lays 
bare, than all traditional imaginings of the concept.” Thus 
the Endowment secured essays by outstanding statesmen 
and scholars, and leaders of public opinion, who have 
played a. significant role in the search for peace. The 
essays were written in late 1959 and early 1960. 

The Foreword written by Dr. Johnson and Bernard 
Bush on the founder of the Endowment, Andrew Carnegie, 
outlines the pilgrimages of mind and heart that he made 
in search of peace. One most interesting episode recorded 
is Mr. Carnegie’s dissent from national policy during the 
entire Spanish-American War. In that era Mr. Carnegie 
supported the Anti-Imperialist League, an association with 
such varied personalities as Carl Schurz, Mark Twain, 
William James, and William Jennings Bryan. He thun- 
dered in an article on colonies in The North American 
Union: “It is not fashionable for the hour to urge that 
‘the consent of the governed’ is all important: but it will 
be fashionable again one of these days.” 

James T. Shotwell, president emeritus of the Endow- 
ment, writes on “Reflections on War and Peace,” his 
first sentence being: “It is a sad commentary on the his- 
tory of morals that the movements to rid the world of war 
never became a vital force in the policies of nations before 
war changed its nature under the impact of science.” 

Among the other essays, with their authors, are: “To- 
wards a Constitutional Order,” by Dag Hammerskjéld ; 
“The Experiment of Collective Security,” by Paul-Henri 
Spaak ; “Economic Integration: New Forms of Partner- 
ship,” by Jean Monnet; “The New Face of Diplomacy,” 
by Lester B. Pearson; ‘The Quest for Enlightenment,” 
by Sir Norman Angell. 

(This volume is distributed in U. S. A. by Frederick 


A. Praeger, Inc., 64 University Place, New York, N. Y., 
at $3.00 a copy.) 


Building the European Community 


There are now “three interwoven supranational institu- 
tions whose purpose is to weld the separate economies of 
France, Germany, Italy, Belgium, Netherlands, and Lux- 
embourg into one powerful European whole,” writes 
Robert L. Heilbroner in Forging a United Europe: The 
Story of the European Community, published, 1961, by the 
Public Affairs Committee, 22 E. 38th St., New York 16, 
N. Y. 25 cents. 

“One of these institutions, the European Coal and Steel 
Community, has for its purpose the pooling of the six 
nations’ resources of coal, steel, iron ore, and scrap—the 
core industries of all modern economies—into a single mar- 
ket without national frontiers. A second institution, the 
European Atomic Energy Community (Euratom), exists 
to create and coordinate a trans-national atomic power 
program for the continent as a whole. The third institu- 


tion, the European Economic Community, has the gigantic 
assignment of creating a single Common Market in which 
not only goods, but men and capital can move as freely 
as within their own nations.” 

Thus, in a sense, The Community consists of three 
semi-independent Communities, “each one of which is 
concerned with developing one aspect of a genuinely Euro- 
pean economy.” But beyond this, certain of the statesmen 
have the aim of developing political unity. 

“A dramatic aspect .. . has been the creation of the first 
European Parliament, whose 142 members supervise the 
work of the individual economic institutions. For in this 
Parliament, members do not sit grouped by nationality, 
but by political sentiment. French, German, Italian, Bel- 
gian, Dutch, Luxembourg members act not as national 
Tepresentatives, but as representatives of the Left, Right, 
or Center of European politics.” Also, the executives in 
charge of the great economic operations can make many 
decisions without having to secure approval of the various 
governments. Thus there are many who regard these in- 
stitutions as the first definite step toward the building of 
a genuine “United States of Europe.” 


Three Dimensions 


“The church-related college has a three-dimensional 
educational principle,” Richard W. Firth of the Board of 
Christian Education, United Presbyterian Church in the 
U.S.A., writes in Monday Morning, a magazine for Pres- 
byterian Ministers, Philadelphia 7, Pa., March 7, 1960. 
He goes on: 

“(a) The concern for academic excellence, competence 
in subject matter, the impact of the mature mind of pro- 
fessor on immature mind of student, intellectual growth. 

“(b) The concern for the student’s maturing personality 
and his development of compassion, for the practice of his 
love for God and for his neighbor. 

“(c) The awareness of human destiny in the far-reach- 
ing purposes of God... .” 


“Religious Cooperation in State Universities” 


“From the simplest beginnings in informal consultation 
among campus religious workers, religious cooperation 
has at mid-century emerged as a very common and in most 
instances a complex phenomenon which is of major im- 
portance in all institutions, but especially, in state univer- 
sities,” concludes Seymour A. Smith in a book, Religious 
Cooperation in State Universities (Ann Arbor, Office of 
Religious Affairs, The University of Michigan, 1957, 
$1.00). His “historical sketch” was prepared in connection 
with the observance in 1958 of 100 years of student reli- 
gious work at the University of Michigan. 

“One of the significant developments has been that of 
interreligious work during the past quarter century,” 
writes Professor Smith. He also reviews this aspect at 
other universities, “Its development has not followed a 
neat and consistent pattern ; it has been affected by diverse 
and sometimes conflicting forces and movements, both on 
and off the campus, with quite different results from 
campus to campus. Yet here it stands with all its diversity 
and its problems, serving with a growing maturity the 
highest interests of religion and the university.” 

Seymour A. Smith, formerly professor of religion in 
higher education at the Yale Divinity School, is now presi- 
dent of Stephens College, Columbia, Mo. 
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